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a croquet ball, and so can pass through every wicket^ * . . while
I am a triangle. One of my angles is in the past, another in the
present, and the third in the future. I cannot rid myself of the
past ... I cannot be absorbed in the present , . . and the future
to rne is senseless. , . /* Finally he commits suicide. But there were
others tvho knew how to adapt themselves to the new conditions.
In the same Diary Ozcrov, a teacher, says: 'They have become so
hardened that for the sake of money they are ready to jump at
each others* throats, lead intrigues, grovel on all fours betore the
mighty, plunder everything within the reach of their hands, and
having served a term in prison are prepared to start all over again.**
However, not all the old intelligentsia perished or groveled, nor
did all of them emigrate. Without the specialists such as officers
of the army and navy, physicians, teachers, financiers, economists,
and agronomists, the Bolsheviks could not have organized either
their national economy or their political regime. Consequently the
Soviet writers had to make exceptions of some of the intelligentsia,
though these exceptions were rare. Usually when describing the
intellectuals, even those willing to cooperate, they represented
them as unskilful, weak, or treacherous. Fedin made a more serious
attempt to deal with the "superfluous" people in his books Cities
and Years and Brothers* the main subject of which was the attitude
of the intellectuals towards the revolution. Some of Fcdin's heroes
accepted the revolution gradually, others were suddenly converted,
while still others remained on this side of the barricade, and this
type aroused the author's greatest interest. Some of these perished,
like Andrew Startsev in Cities and Years, who fell victim to bis
own spiritual faltering. In Brothers, however, we see intellectuals
who are capable of taking a definite stand, Ooe of the Karev
brothers is a composer, the other becomes a Bolshevik, Rodko, the
Bolshevik, works for the revolution, while Nikka, the composer,
creates a marvelous symphony which promises to bring him world
renown. He says to his brother: uLet each of us follow his own
path. I cannot, nor do I want to occupy myself with anything but
my work. I am unable to renounce it; otherwise my earlier life
would have been utter folly, while now it seems to me to be fuB
of meaning," la die same novel Professor Bach, in talking wkh
Rodion, emphasizes the feet daat thcpcxiiliar sense of beauty wttkfa